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or more assiduously cultivated. The history 
of Greece is one abounding in striking and re- 
markable events, and strongly marked and in- 
teresting characters ; it therefore affords pecu- 
liar facilities for a series of stories calculated to 
engage the attention of the young. The pre- 
sent is a very unpretending and judicious com- 
pilation ; the narrative possesses the simplicity 
and clearness so desirable in workB of this na- 
ture, and the lirief reflections, occasionally in- 
terspersed, arc plain, sensible, and conceived in 
a proper spirit. The two little volumes are 
very nicely got up.* There are two embel- 
lishments in each, drawn by Lover, and en- 
graved by Kirkwood, so that this, like the 
book last noticed, is a work purely Irish in all 
its details. The embellishments are extremely 
well executed, the vignettes particularly pleased 
us, and we are very glad to notice a little book 
so creditable to the Dublin press. 

The following brief extract from the account 
of Alexander's expedition into Asia, will en- 
able our readers to judge of the manner in 
which the book is written, better than the most 
laboured description: 

" Having settled all his affairs in Macedonia, 
he set out for Asia, with a small but well-se- 
lected army. It consisted of thirty thousand 
foot, and four «r five thousand horse, all brave 
and well-disciplined men, inured to dangers and 
hardships, and commanded by officers who had 
grown grey in the. service. Proceeding from 
Macedonia, he passed by Amphipolis, crossed 
the river Strymon, and afterwards the Hebrus, 
near their mouths; and at length arrived at 
Sestos on the Hellespont, whence he crossed 
into Asia with his fleet, not far from the place 
where Xerxes had erected his famous bridge. 
On approaching the Asiatic shore, he flung his 
javelin at the land, as if to take possession of 
it, and leaped on shore completely armed; after 
which he offered sacrifices to the gods for such 
a favorable descent. 

" Immediately on landing, Alexander went 
to visit the ruins of Troy, which lay to the 
south of the Hellespont, and caused games to 
be celebrated round the tomb of Achilles, a 
hero, whose memory he held in peculiar honor, 
How he imitated him will be shown in a sub- 
sequent part of his life. 

"Thence he proceeded northwards to the 
Granicus, a small river which discharges itself 
into the Propontus or sea of Marmora, where 
Arsites the Persian satrap or governor of the 
province, had collected an army to oppose him 
This plan of resisting the invader was objected 
to by Memnon, one of the best generals in the 
service of Darius. He was unwilling that all 
should be risqucd in a pitched battle, and re- 
commended that the country should be laid 
waste, and even the cities destroyed, so as thus 
to compel Alexander to retreat through want 
of food. But his good advice was thrown 
away. Arsites declared he would not suffer 
such havoc in his province; he even accused 
Memnon of wishing to protract the war for his 
private advantage. A battle therefore was de- 
cided on: the rapid approach of the Grecian 
army soon brought it to an issue. 

" On arriving at the river, Parmcnio, seeing 
the opposite banks covered with the enemy's 
troops, advised the king to allow his army to 
encamp and take their rest during the night, so 
as to be refreshed for the onset in the* morning. 

* la vol. ^page HO, however, we observed a glaring 
violation of English Graumw- An oversight of tois 
kiad is particularly-reprehensible in children's books. 



But Alexander, who knew how much depended 
on first impressions, declared that it would be 
disgraceful, if, after having crossed the Helles- 
pont, they should be stopped by a stream; for 
so he. styled (he Granicus in contempt. The 
army was therefore ordered to advance: the 
king plunged into the river -on horseback, fol- 
lowed by his choicest troops: the Persians on 
the other side crowded to the spot where the 
enemy were crossing, and in a short time the 
battle became general. 

" Alexander was exposed to great danger in 
the onset. Regardless of himself, desirous 
only of setting an example to his troops, he was 
attacked in the hottest part of the contest by 
Spithrobates, a son-in-law of Darius, who, at 
the head of forty Persian noblemen, signalized 
himself by acts of bravery. Alexander rushed 
on him with his pike, and laid him dead at his 
feet. At the same moment, Rasaces, the bro- 
ther of the Persian, attacked him behind, and 
with a blow of his battle-axe, struck off the 
phime of his helmet: then preparing to repeat 
the blow, he raised his arm again, when Clitus, 
one of Alexander's most faithful officers, cut 
off his hand with one blow of his sabre, and 
saved his sovereign's life. The Persians at 
length began to give way, after a gallant re- 
sistance; and in every direction fled, Arsites 
escaped from the battle, but afterwards put 
himself to death through remorse for having 
been the cause of a defeat so injurious to his 
master. The loss of the Persians was very 
great; that of the Macedonians but trifling. 
The dead were honoured with a splendid fune- 
ral : statues of brass were erected in Macedon 
for twenty-five of the king's immediate follow- 
ers, who fell in the first attack; and to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the victory, the conqueror 
caused three hundred of the captive shields to 
be sent to Greece, with this inscription : " Alex- 
ander, son of Philip, with the Greeks, the La- 
cedemonians excepted, gained those spoils from 
the barbarians who inhabit Asia." 



The Court and Camp of Buonaparte. 1 vol, 
small 8vo. London, Murray, 1829. 

We are indebted to the late sagacious Mr. 
Constable, who stood-god father, as Sir WaL 
ter tells us in his last volume, to the novel of 
Rob Roy, for the introduction, or at least for 
the revival, of cheap publications, depending 
for their profit on a very extended circulation. 
The principle was adopted by the Society for 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and has 
since been acted upon in a very spirited and 
creditable manner by Mr. Murray, in the work 
called the " Family Library." The recent and 
enlarged edition of the life of Napoleon, is a 
considerable improvement upon the former one, 
and may be justly pronounced an admirable 
epitome of the life and actions of that extra- 
ordinary man: indeed Mr. Lockhart's little 
work bids fair we think to supersede his father- 
in-law's more diffuse and circumstantial pro- 
duction on the same subject, which bears but 
too evident marks of that want of leisure for 
deliberate investigation and concision of style, 
which almost necessarily disqualifies Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, while he retains his present nume- 
rous and distracting avocations, from executing 
any great historical work as it deserves ; a task 
for which, however, we deem him pre-emi- 
nently qualified by nature and attainments, 
did time and opportunity permit him to do 
justice to bis powers, and we still look forward 



to a future revision and compression of his lifs 
of Napoleon, when he shall be less actively 
occupied With, other duties, that will leave it a 
more worthy and faultless monument of the 
writer as Well as of his hero. 

The Court and Camp of Buonaparte is 
intended as a sort of appendix to the life of Na- 
poleon, with which the family library opened. 
It consists of a series ef short independent 
biographies of the brothers, sisters, wives, mi- 
nisters, marshals and generals of Buonaparte, 
to the number of forty-six, arranged according 
to the impartial precedence of their alphabeti- 
cal initials. A picturesque view of the appear- 
ance which the court and camp of Napoleon 
presented to an eye-witness, with personal 
sketches grafted upon it, would have formed 
in our opinion a much more interesting work ; 
indeed, in execution, as well as in design, the 
present volume' falls considerably short of the 
masterly little work to which it is intended as 
a supplement. We shall, however, give the 
reader an opportunity of judging for himself, 
and for this purpose shall select the life of Mae- 
donald, Duke of Tarentum, as a fair specimen 
of the style and composition of the work. 

" Macdonald is the son a of Highland dun- 
nie-wassel (or poor gentleman), of the Clan- 
roland sept, who was among the first to join- 
the standard of Charles Edward Stewart, in. 
1745. Having been educated for the Catholic 
Church, he was master of three languages, 
French, English, and Gaelic, and ^attended 
the adventurer as interpreter throughout his 
expedition. After the battle of Culloden he 
escaped to France, where he settled. The sonf 
was bora in the little town of Sancerre, No- 
vember 17th, 1765. 

" At an early age he entered as lieutenant 
into the Irish regiment of Dillon. He em- 
braced, but not to extravagance, the principle* 
of the revolution. His education had been 
more liberal than that of military men gene- 
rally — of the French military especially — and 
he was not so dazzled by the new light, as to 
be insensible to the dark spots which deformed 
even its dawn. 

" After the battle of Jemmapes, Colonel 
Macdonald began to attract the notice of Eu- 
rope. He was present at most of the actions 
which were fought in the low Countries. A* 
general of brigade, he led the van of the army 
of the north : and contributed to the conquest 
of Holland, by passing the V«hal on the ice, 
in defiance of a furious cannonade from the 
batteries of Nimeguen. 

" Appointed Governor of Rome, (1798), 
General Macdonald endeavoured to restore the 
public tranquillity, in a city which had long 
been the theatre of strife between the partisans, 
of the old and new order of things, and in 
this capacity he acted with stern severity. Not 
only did he banish the ecclesiastics, but he put 
to death all who asserted the independence of 
the state. At Froeinone he had the barbarity 
to massacre all the armed inhabitants, and to 
burn their houses to the ground. Such con- 
duct would have created no surprise in an Au- 
gereau, or Davoust, or Massena: but from 
this phlegmatic thinking officer, mankind hud 
looked for different thmgs. It is some conso- 
lation to think, that if this was the first, 
was also the last stain of the kind on his cha. 
racter. Mack approached, and he abandoned 
the Eternal City, but returned to it on the 
defeat of that general. He once more left is, 
to carry into effect the iniquitous designs of hi* 
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government on the kingdom of Naples; but he 
was ere long driven out of Italy by Suwarroff. 

" Macdonald took part with Buonaparte, on 
the 18th Brumaire; and was rewarded with 
eome important missions, from the last of which 

the embassy to Copenhagen—he did not return 

until 1803. Then his favour with the First 
Consul ceased. He had the honesty to repro- 
Ittte, in no measured terms, the conduct pur- 
sued towards Moreau ; and some officious per- 
sons having reported his words to Buonaparte, 
he was immediately ordered to retire into the 
country, or at least to appear no more at court. 
He obeyed without complaint, though he did 
not witness without resentment the omission of 
his name in the list of marshals in 1804. He 
remained in obscurity until the Austrian war 
of 1809, when he was sent to direct the inex- 
perienced Eugene Beauharnois in the defence 
of Italy. He pursued the Austrians into Hun- 
gary, and bad the principal share in the victory 
at Raab. But it was at Wagram that he ex- 
hibited the greatest intrepidity. He forced 
the enemy's centre, though it was defended by 
two hundred pieces of cannon. The manner 
in which he performed this eminent service 
called forth .the applause of the emperor, who 
embraced him, and created him a marshal on 
the field of battle. • From this day forward,' 
said the emperor, ' let us be friends ! ' This 
was some reparation for the wrong he had sus- 
tained, but the old prejudice still lingered in 
the breast of Napoleon. 

" The new marshal was next intrusted with 
the government of Grata, where his conduct 
formed an honourable contrast to what it had 
been at Rome. Not only did he preserve rigo- 
rous discipline among the troops, but he won 
the esteem of the inhabitants to such a degree, 
that, on his departure, they begged him to 
accept 100,000 francs, as well as a box of 
jewels for one of his daughters. He nobly 
refused both, observing that if they considered 
themselves under any obligation to him, they 
had other means of returning it, by taking 
cere of three hundred sick soldiers, whom he 
was compelled to lcavfe behind. 

'< In Spain and Russia, the«narshal (now cre- 
ated Duke of Tarentum) equalled the best of 
Napoleon's lieuteuants. The campaign of 
Saxony found him at his post of danger and 
honour. He was at Lutzen and Bautzen ; but 
the most signal of bis services was rendered at 
JLeipsic-. After gallantly withstanding the 
assaults of the enemy (October 18th, 20th, 
J813), and that too in spite of the Saxon de- 
fection, his was the perilous duty of protecting 
t'le French rear during the retreat. The fierce 
attacks of an overwhelming enemy, with the 
destruction of tbe bridge over which the fugi- 
tives had hoped to escape, exhibited a sceDe of 
massacre and drowning — a scene unrivalled for 
horror, except by tbe passage of the Berezina. 
Macdonald plunged into the Hlster, and saved 
himself by swimming, while the illustrious 
Poniatowsky, ' the last hope of the Poles,' 
his associate in covering the retreat, sank to 
rise no more. Macdonald faithfully adhered 
to the emperor, until the sbdication of Fon- 
tainebleau ; and exerted himself so warmly in 
the endeavour to procure good terms for the 
fallen chief and his family from the allied 
princes, that Napoleon could not but think 
with compunction of the little favour he had 
ever shewn this marshal, in comparison of what 



sented his own sword to Macdonald. ' Take 
it,' said he, ' it is a soldier's gift to his comrade. 
Duke of Tarentum, I wish I had known you 
sooner, as well as I do now.' 

Like the other marshals, the Duke of Ta- 
rentum was caressed and loaded with honours 
by the new government. Nominated a peer 
of France, he made in the Chamber two sug- 
gestions, distinguished alike for their wisdom, 
justice, and importance. He proposed that 
the emigrants whose possessions had passed into 
private hands, should be indemnified by the 
formation of a fund, to which twelve millions 
of francs shall be annually contributed ; and, 
in like manner, that the grants of the imperial 
government should be held inviolate. Both 
were rejected ; but with him rested the praise 
of having proposed measures which' would 
have conciliated two powerful and discontented 
parties, and perhaps prevented the disasters 
that followed. 

" When the ex-emperor returned to trouble 
France, the marshal continued honourably 
faithful to the royal cause. He proceeded to 
Lyons to join Monsieur, in repelling the in- 
vader. He soon found, however, that the 
troops were secretly resolved to desert their 
standards. He harangued them, but to no 
purpose ; they preserved a gloomy and ominous 
silence. He placed two battalions behind some 
barricades which had been hastily erected to 
defend the passage of the Rhone. The men 
quietly remained in the* position assigned to 
them ; but no sooner did they hear the cry of 
Vive tEmpereur I raised by the advanced guard 
of Napoleon's little army, than they eagerly 
scrambled over the barricades, and, in spite of 
their commander's entreaties, flew into the 
arms of their ancient comrades. He was forced 
to retire, and would have been taken prisoner 
by hi* own troops, had not some of them, 
more honourable than the rest, insisted on his 
evasion being unobstructed. He returned to 
Paris, where he again hoped to make a stand ; 
but on the emperor's approach, he was again 
abandoned. Resolved, however, to continue 
his fidelity to the very last, he accompanied the 
fugitive Louis to the frontiers of the kingdom. 

" During the Hundred Days, the duke would 
accept no command under Napoleon. He 
mained in the capital, and enrolled himself 
among the grenadiers of the National Guard 
In this uniform he appeared at court after the 
restoration of the king. He was soon made 
Arch-chancellor of the Legion of Honour, 
and Governor of the Twenty-First Military 
Division ; and afterwards Major-general of the 
Royal Guard. 

" If Macdonald is not one of the greatest, he 
is certainly among the most respectable of the 
French marshals. He is a brave soldier and a 
skilful general ; and in his personal conduct he 
has shewn both moderation and independence. 
He enriched himself by no rapine ; he hesitated 
not to brave Napoleon's anger in behalf of his 
friend Moreau ; and shewed himself superior 
to the revenge which ensued. His fidelity to 
Napoleon himself in the midst of apostacy will 
ever be honourable to his character — a character 
on which, indeed, we can trace but one stain 
— his cruelty to the revolted inhabitants of the 
Roman State. 

" Marshal Macdonald passed some months in 
this country in the year 1820: visited, with 
great attention, the localities of Charles Ed 



and Hebrides ; most of whom he found in very 
humble circumstances. 

" He inhabits in Paris tbe splendid hotel of 
the Legion of Honour, and has a princely 
chateau on the banks of the Loire. He has 
daughters, but no son to inherit his title." 



he had lavished on -others, who now deserted; ward's campaign in Scotland; and shewed 
him in his hour of heed. At parting, he pre-';much kindness to hit) relations in the Highlands 



Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns from 1808 
to 1814. ,. By the Author of " Cyril Thorn- 
ton." 3 vols. 12rao. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh; and -Cadell, London. 1829. 

Of the numerous and very able works which 
have appeared on the memorable subject of the 
Peninsular campaigns, this is, we think, the 
one most likely to become and to continue 
widely popular. It is very carefully, as well as 
agreeably written, and presents a most valuable 
record of the splendid achievements of the 
British arms during the momentous period of 
which it treats. The author was already 
favourably known to the public, and deservedly 
so, as the writer of a work of fiction very dif- 
ferent from the dull round of ordinary trash 
which is put forth under the name of fashion- 
able novels, by persons grossly ignorant of the 
usages of good society. 

We are extremely glad that Captain Hamil- 
ton has undertaken the more important and re- 
sponsible office of a composer of true history, 
since he has proved himself so fully competent 
to do justice to the task. His professional 
acquaintance with the subject, and the active 
personal share he had in many of the scenes he 
paints, enable him to combine a certain tech- 
nical accuracy, and a knowledge of localities, 
with force and clearness of language, which 
stamps his narrative with that air of minute 
veracity scarcely attainable by any other than 
an eye witness. In describing military posi- 
tions and operations, this is especially import- 
ant. The works of Dr. Southey, Colonel 
Jones, and Colonel Napier, on the same sub- 
ject, will doubtless find a place in our libraries, 
and be esteemed and quoted as books of refe- 
rence, and the work of the last named author, 
especially, will remain a lasting standard of 
professional, as well as historical authority, as 
the high sources from which its details are de- 
rived, and the freshness and vigour of its style 
justly entitle it to do. Our countryman, lord 
Londonderry's account too, is of no inconsider- 
able value as a military chronicle ; but still we 
have little hesitation in declaring our opinion, 
that the work now under review is the one 
calculated to " pass into families" as the fami- 
liar popular record of the transactions it re- 
lates. It is the conviction of its importance 
and utility in this respect, that induces us to 
notice it thus at length, although it is already 
three weeks old in Dublin. We had intended 
to give an abstract of our author's account of 
the horrors which preceded the battle of Co- 
runna, and of Sir John Moore's death, which 
cannot be perused with feelings other than 
those of the deepest Interest ; but want of 
space compels us to confine our extracts to the 
final assault and fall of Badajos, related in the 
third volume : 

" At ten o'clock, on the night of the sixth, 
General Colville and Colonel Barnard moved 
out of the trenches, and led on their divisions 
to the assault. On reaching the glacis they 
were discovered by the garrison ; and instantly 
a tremendous fire opened. Though the car- 
nage in the ranks was very great, the troops 
continued their advance; and entered the co- 



